sixteen-track out of Ampex when they first built them; 
we sort of snuck out the back door with the third one 
ever made. It was supposed to be for Columbia but we 
absconded with it under the guise of experimentation. 
Rock ’n’ roll has gone through a great deal of R&D that 
has contributed to advancing developments in other 
fields. Always experimenting. Anywho, we wanted 
more tracks and wide tape and all that space, so we got 
it into the studio and went ahead. But then we started 
doing it live, too. We dragged it up to the Avalon. 

What were your specific responsibilities? 

In the beginning I pretty much always handled the 
labeling and storing of tapes, all that kind of clerical 
stuff. But with the setup, Bob knew a lot more than me. 
I didn’t know anything, he knew some, and we were 
both just discovering as we went along: self-instruction, 
trying things out to see what happened. I did mike 
setups, but in the beginning he did most of the level- 
setting and all those functions. As time went on, I did 
more and more of those kind of details. At some point, 
it sort of crossed over where I did more of the total 
setup. And then I got into the mixing of it. 

Please elaborate. 

Well, we really got into it with Live Dead. That was 
a project that he and I recorded, and we took it upon 
ourselves to mix down and put it together as a com- 
pleted unit to present it to the band. I got into the 
details of the editing of it, too. I got more and more into 
editing as time went on. Tying things down, putting 
things together. Making it work like one piece became 
my turf. Workingman’s Dead was the first album on 
which I got to do a whole mix by myself, and then I 
ended up mastering it by myself, too, because every- 
body was out of town. When I went to the mastering 
lab, the cutter set up the normal processing they used 
for a tape-to-disc transfer. I responded with, “Wait a 
minute, I don’t like this, I don’t want to do it like this.” 
So I decided, “Hell, if Pm going to be responsible, I’m 
going to make it so I like it, I don’t care what anybody 
says!” Everybody ended up loving it. It was like, “Oh 
man, this is way different!” And from then on, I always 
did the mastering. 

How did you educate yourself back then? How 
much of it was just picking stuff up from other people 
versus studying technical manuals? 

I didn’t study any technical manuals; it was all 
mostly observance and trying things out, listening to it. 
It was all in the listening. I came from the point of view 
where I would listen to what the change was; I didn’t 
care what the thing said on it, I wanted to hear what it 
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did, and so I went by that. Settings, I really didn’t care. I 
just listened, because to me, that was the bottom line, 
what it sounded like in the end. So whatever I deter- 
mined made it sound the way I wanted it to sound, that’s 
what I used, not what I was supposed to use. 

A good ear is a good ear. 

Yeah, most people don’t listen enough, most people 
just do not listen. They make some moves but they’re 
not listening. They perceive with minimal stimulus. I 
like to consider as much data as possible before deter- 
mination. I think that’s sort of a Libra thing. 

So then, along came American Beauty in 1970. 

Yes, American Beauty happened; Stephen Barncard 
came in and did that. We had become Alembic Studios: 
Bob Matthews, myself, Rick Turner and Ron Wicker- 
sham, and had prior commitments. 

Can you explain how that happened? 

I guess it started at the studio we were using in San 
Mateo. Bob and I been doing the demos and Aoxo- 
moxoa, and during that time we got the sixteen-track 
and did the Live Dead stuff. The engineer who was 
working there, building the studio, was Ron Wicker- 
sham. Somewhere along there we also met Rick Turner, 
who did woodwork and who had started making gui- 
tars. So we all got together and decided to put ourselves 
together as a company, incorporated as Alembic, to 
build things and to do sound stuff for the Dead. We 
wanted to become the sound arm of that organization, 
and we became our own company. We were all going to 
do this movie, The Medicine Ball Caravan. This was a 
movie Warner Brothers made about a caravan of hip- 
pies, hog farmers, bands, etc., traveling across the coun- 
try and to England, setting up outdoor concerts. WB 
brought in a lot of their big acts to perform at the dif- 
ferent venues along the way. The Dead were supposed to 
go as well. So we signed up on that as the recording and 
PA company, but then the Dead backed out at the last 
second. We were already contracted to do it, so we had 
to go. We were stuck in that situation, so we had to 
leave; we traveled cross-country, went to Europe and 
did all that stuff, so Steve came in and did American 
Beauty. 

So next was the live double album, in ’71. 

The Skullfuck album. They wouldn’t let us call it that. 

You were doing the studio stuff, but were you also 
going out on the road with the Dead? 

Sometimes. I didn’t do all the regular road tours, but 
if there was something special, a broadcast or anything 
like that, or if we decided to record live multitrack, then 
I would be there. We did a lot of the multitrack record- 
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ings for Skullfuck back east, at the Fillmore East, and at 
the Capitol Theater in Port Chester, New York. Port 
Chester, that was a great one; the tape machine was 
leaving the floor from the people bouncing the balcony, 
it was a great scene. 

You were actually recording out in the hall instead 
of backstage in a quiet room? 

Well, sometimes. I was only doing two-track stereo 
tapes when I was set up onstage. There was always a 
room someplace, or a truck, when I was multitrack 
recording. It required more equipment and closer 
scrutiny when it was multitrack, being it was probably 
done in that format for a specific project. The giant 
machine had to be somewhere, you know? Europe ’72 
was recorded all inside a truck. Bob did the PA, and I did 
the recording in the truck. 

Can you explain how that worked? Did you schlep 
all the equipment over from the States? 

Yeah. For that we got a regular shipping pallet and 
we bolted our tape machine to it. Mounted on the pallet, 
we just slid the whole package into a truck, a box, and 
dropped the sides of the pallet. Presto, we were set up. 

That was sixteen-track? 

An Ampex MM1000 machine. 

Fifteen inches per second? 

Yes. 

At what point along the way did you start using 
noise reduction techniques? 

Around the time of Workingman’s Dead in 1970. We 
didn’t have multitrack Dolby, we only had stereo Dolby. 
It wasn’t until much later; I didn’t get Dolby until I put 
together the studio on Front Street [the Dead’s studio 
that opened in the mid-1970s]. I ended up with multi- 
track Dolby for Cats Under the Stars. 

Now, of course, professional Dolby is very different 
than Dolby in a little tape deck for home use... 

Right, it’s a four-band instead of a one-band, which 
is what they have in the little decks. We’re talking about 
Dolby A. The Dolby B system is a single band. 

When did you start using DBX? 

We didn’t really start using DBX until later, some 
studio stuff later, for the Shakedown Street sessions. The 
DBX unit is a limiter/compressor that has a fast attack. 
I used it later on in recording multitrack to catch the 
kick drum peaks. 

For Europe ’72 they went back in and overdubbed 
the vocals, didn’t they? 

Yes. We had various ways of feeding the band so they 
felt like they were on the stage, you know, like having 
set up the studio with stage monitors. There were those 
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kind of experiments to try to make it fit, make it blend, 
make it seem more like the real situation. 

What was your real favorite: studio work, or live 
recording and then bringing it back to the studio? 

I like live recording because you have to be really 
on, and I like the pressure. I do. I perform well under 
pressure. The thing about the live situation, if you’re 
hearing it, there’s nothing I can do about it because it’s 
happened already, it’s history. If you’re hearing it, it’s 
already history. To anticipate, that gave me a challenge; 
I liked that. “Okay, I’ve gotta be on”: it keeps you 
awake. I like things to be complicated, it’s fun that way. 
Simple things often escape me, I’m better with simulta- 
neous complexities. 

What war stories can you tell us about the live 
recording in Europe, about being in concert and having 
to do incredibly fast reel changes? 

For Europe ’72 we made up double-length rolls by 
splicing two rolls together and packing them onto an 
empty video reel. You could get 14-inch empty reels 
that were used for video decks. Since the MM1000 used 
essentially the same transport as their big TV-video 
broadcast machines, it would accommodate the large 
reel size. This cut the reel changes by at least half. As far 
as war stories go, there’s a classic one from Europe ’72 
about my late husband, Rex [Jackson], ripping the fire 
door off the side of the theater. . . . Oh, that was a great 
one! It was at the Lyceum in London, our last night. I 
was out in the truck and had gone in there in one men- 
tal condition and came on to another condition, so to 
speak. So, the truck was a metal box, like one of those 
aluminum cans, and some guys had gotten thrown out 
of the theater for whatever reason, I don’t know what, 
and so they came down the alley where I was parked. 
They started banging on the outside of the truck. Rock- 
ing it and just banging. It was like being on the inside of 
a bell. So my head was in the can and they were bang- 
ing on it and I was in this altered state. I didn’t know 
what the hell was going on. So I called to the stage and 
asked for help: “There are these people attacking the 
truck out here. Somebody come and help!” Obviously I 
didn’t want to open the door and deal with them. So 
Rex—he wasn’t my husband at that point—went over 
and grabbed this big double-wide four-inch-thick fire 
door at the theater. He picked it right up out of its roller 
track, threw it down, and proceeded to wipe up the 
alley with these five guys that were banging on the 
truck. They were attacking me, and he wasn’t going to 
let them do-that. He wiped the place up with them. My 
hero! 





